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THOMAS DUCKETT, Esq. 
BEFORE THE PRINCE GEORGE’S AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Mr. President, and Gentlemen of the 
Prince George’s County «dgricullural Society : 
In availing myself of the privilege conferred upon me, 
this day to speak before you, | beg you to believe me 
sensibly alive to the dignity, importance and profundity 
of the subject upon which it is my province to descant. 
I do not forget, but am fain to acknowledge, while many 
of my audience. gifted by nature with high intellectual en- 
dowments, polished and adorned by education, have from 
vouth to more than middle age, devoted their time and 
talents almost exclusively to a practical, as well as the- 
oretical acquaintance with the science of Agriculture, most 
of the vears of my manhood have glided away in another 
and lolally different pursuit. But although, as becomes 
me, under such circumstances, I willingly concede to ma- 
ny.and among the number, in an especial manner, to 
yourself, Mr. President, vastly superior knowledge, both 
of the general scientific principles, as well as practical de- 
tails of our common avocation; yet, truth forbids me to 
grant that Iam behind the foremost in the elevated esti- 
mate which I attach to Agriculture; in the zeal with 
which | am disposed to pursue it as a calling, or in the 
solicitude and interest which J take in its general advance- 
ment. Ifthe Earth, ina figurative sense, be the sustaining 
Mother of the whole human family, and of all animated 
nature, from whose bosom alone proceeds the food by 
which they are nourished, and kept alive ; and if by the 
law of Deity, “ihe sweat of man’s brow,” produced by his 
intellectual as well as his corporeal labor, be indispensable 
to multiply her productions, so as to render them ample 
for the wants and comforts of all—who shall deny that 
the scientific and practically laborious Tiller of the soil, 
who by the united efforts of his mind and his body, con- 
tributes to feed the hungry and clothe the naked of God’s 
creatures; by the willing obedience which he renders to 
the mandate of his Maker, does not assure himself of his 
smiles ; and the benefits which he is instrumental in con- 
ferring on his species, docs not establish a claim upon the 
respect and gratitude of his fellow beings, second only to 
that which is justly, chiefly due, to the Herald of the 
Cross? In this view of the subject, in dignity and im- 
portance, Agriculture asserts the supremacy over all mere 
temporal pursuits, of whatever character—professional, as 
well as mechanical and commercial. For should the earth 
refuse to man his necessary food, vain would be the skill 
of the pleader in adjusting his rights; vain the power of the 
healing art, to renew his strength or prolong his existence. 
Agriculture then,as a science,constitutes the basis of human 
happiness—y ea, of human life. Cease to cultivate the earth, 
and you strike from existence “at one fell swoop,” a vast 
majority of the human race; and by speedy steps reduce 
the survivors to the degraded condition of the cannibal sa- 
vage, forced by lack of food and the cravings of hunger to 
feed upon his fellow man! Reduce to practice generally, 
the accumulated knowledge, which ata recent stage of 
the world, the master minds of the age, by their analysis 
of the soil and their research into the physiology of plants, 
have spread before mankind, so that the productions of 
the earth shall be annually doubled or quadrupled forever, 
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and who can estimate the increased amount of happiness 
in store for the present and all future generations. 

Viewing its importance as a science vitally connected 
with the indispensable wants and comforts of the world, 
it is extraordinary to learn with what snail like progress 
Agriculture advanced; even from the earliest ages, of 
which we have any authentic history, down to about the 
middle of the last century. {1 is stated by those erudite 
in ancient agricultural lore, that except in the superiority 
of their implements of husbandry, which increases their 
facilities in performing the mere mechanical operations of 
tillage, the English nation, who, I apprehend are vastly 
ahead of the American in this department of knowledge, 
even at the present day, in their fundamental practices, do 
not differ, very materally, from those recommended by 
the writers of antiquity, particularly the Greek and Ro- 
man. 

Irrigation, from a very ancient date, common in Egypt, 
China, Italy, and among the Israelites, was first introdu- 
ced into Ergland, upon any thing like a regular system, 
about the close of the seventeenth century ; and about 
1755 the celebrated Craigintinny meadows were estab- 
lished near Edinburgh, in Scotland, which, by the drain- 
age of the town, were rendered productive of a plentiful 
supply of the most luxuriant grass. Zenophon recom- 
mends the ploughing in of green crops, and the raising of 
them for that purpose—the application of earth long un- 
der water, upon land, to enrich it—describes the proper- 
ties of manure and the advantages of composts—advises 
the stubble to be left long at harvest if the straw be abun- 
dant, and burnt upon the ground, or else mixed with the 
manure heap; and expresses his belief that the judicious 
mixture of soils, such as'clay and sand, would be equally 
as promotive of good crops as manuring. Virgil advises 
the admixture of ashes and shells with common manure, 
and the seeds of corn to be mixed with salt petre aad the 
dregs of olive oil to make them swell, and thus vegetate 
more rapidly. Cato, Varro and Collumella, éxpatiate upon 
the importance of the plough and manures, entering min- 
utely into the management of the manure heaps—the best 
manner of securing it from loss by evaporation, and the 
time and mode of its application. They reeommend the 
heaps to be kept under cover in pits to prevent loss by 
drainage—that no more be taken to the field in a day than 
can be conveniently spread and covered in by the labor- 
ers ; and that ashes, stalks of the hop, leaves of trees, bram- 
bles and mud from sewers and ditches, be added to the 
soil. Pliny also mentions that lime and marl were used 
as fertilisers in Gaul. Old Cato wrote that good tillage 
consists first in the plough—secondly in the plough— 
thirdly in manure. His advice was—*study to have a 
large manure heap—keep your compost carefully—when 
you carry it out, scatter and pulverise it—divide your man- 
ure, carry halfto the field when you sow your proven- 
der, and if there are olive trees, putsome manure to the 
roots,” 

Mr. President, these practices and principles, the young- 
est of which are more than two thousand ‘years old, will 
be throughout all time as true and immutable as when 
first promulgated. But, sir, although many of the agricul- 
tural practices and principles of the ancients, (as far as 
they went,) were sound. and still and ever will be in vogue 
—and altho’ prior to the last half of the century, many of 
their wholesome doctrines had fallen into comparative 
disuse, and nothing new, added to the sum of them ; yet, 
“in these latter days,” the greatest minds of the age have 
exalted the full power of their vast energies, to shed great 
light upon the science of Agriculture, and have triumphed 
signally. Chemistry, with all her ability to fathom the 
arcana of the material world, has been rendered by Davy, 
Leibeg, Johnson and others, the useful Handmaid of Agri- 
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culture that knows her wants and how ‘to supply them. 
By them soils have been disintegrated, and the earthy and 
saline substances, essential to their fertility, detected, de- 
veloped and made known. They are chiefly, weare told, 
Silica, Alumina, Lime, Magnesia, Oxide of Iron, Potassa 
and Soda. ‘These or most of them, in certain proportions, 
together with decomposed vegetable and animal substan- 
ces, constitute the essentiality of every productive soil. 
Living plants and seeds and all vegetable substances, have 
been made to yield to the mighty potency of the erucible, 
and at the bidding of the Chymist disclose the elements of 
their composition, and tell which of their ingredients, thro 

the medium of water, by means of their roots, they have 
drawn from the soil, and which, by means of their foliage, 
from the atmosphere. Those learned men, Mr. President, 
by virtue of these and other data, too numerous in a brief 
address to be dwelt upon, have possessed themselves of 
the fulerum, and the lever by which, with the hearty and 
judicons co-operation of practical husbandmen, they will 
elevate the agricultural world, in its effort to rise, far above 
its present humble though improved condition ; and atno 
very distant day, exhibit it to the eyes of all, but little in- 
ferior in (ruitfulness and beauty, to the fabled Garden of 
the Hesperides. ‘ : 

But, sir, in this our day, a day emphatically of practi- 
cal, as well as theoretical illumination in all the avenues 
of human knowledge, not only have the greatest Chy mists 
and wisest Philosophers combined their intellects to shed 
a broad stream of light upon the theory of a iy 
but men of the purest hearts and soundest heads, in Eng- 
land and America, appreciating its dignity, utility, and 
peacefulness as a pursuit, have separated themselves from 
the more tumultuous and exciting walks of life, and hap- 
py in the bosom of their families, and in the possession 
of an approving conscience, stimulated and urged forward 
and aided by agricultural associations such as ours, are 
annually testing by experiments the theories of the mere 
thinkers, and through the mediam of the tongue and the 
press, which teems with agricultnral productions, making 
known the results, so that none but the intellectual slug- 
gard, or the conceited superficialist among those acquaint- 
ed with letters, need longer remain in blindness and dark- 
ness. But, Mr. President, time on the wing, admonishes 
me ; fearing to exhaust your patience, that I turned from 
the contemplation of the dignity, importance, and rapid 
advancement of Agricultare, to a consideration of the sub- 
jectin its practical connexion, with our own, local sys- 
tem. 1 cannot, however, entirely throw down the views 
which I have laboured rapidly to cast before you, without 
urging upon you, oneand all, as che summary of the whole 
matter, to appreciate the dignity and importance of your 
healthful, happy occupation, and during your leisure hours 
(which may be done at small pecuniary expense) lay up 
for yourselves from Agricultural Books and journals, a 
portion atany rate, of that vast amount, of important the- 
oretical, and practical knowledge with which they abound. 

I proceed now, Mr. President, as is doubtlessly expect- 
ed of me, to utter very diffidently, some of my own opin~ 
ions, in reference to a system of Agriculture best adap 
to advance our interests as Prince George’s ‘Tobacco 
Planters, but while so doing, permit me. to avail myself 
before my audience of the language of a Divine, who 
shrewdly suspecting. his precepts and practices might be 
thought discordant, admonished his .hearers to do as he 
said, not as he did. a3: ‘ 

In my conception, our cardinal error, which if sisted 
in, will not only, prevent an improved system of Agicul- 
ture, but gradually lead to the impoverishmeut of the soil, 
and the planter, is the excessive crop of tobacco, which it 
is the aim'and effort of at least nine-tenths of us annually 
to realize. Of all crops, Tobacco is the most laborious 
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and engrossing, and consequently the most unfriendly to 
the improvement of land by judicious husbandry ; and I 
have little doubt, but for the discovery of the fertilizing 
agency of clover and plaster, their application almost uni- 
versally among us,and their peculiar adaptation to our 
soil, Prince George’s, instead of being in many parts very 
fertile, would long since have become almost a barren 
waste. It is not saying too much to aver, that clover and 
plaster alone, in a few years after their application, have 
rendered our lands in most cases five times as productive 
as before their introduction. To our soils the application 
of these manures has been attended with a small amount 
of labour, and acting, particulerly when first introduced, 
with decided energy and effeet, the enriching of the land 
has made but an inconsiderable draft upon the general la- 
bour of the plantation; and the high price heretofore rea- 
dily obtained for Maryland Tobacco of every description 
has stimulated, and perhaps justified the Planter, in lend- 
ing all his energies to the production of that crop in as 
large amountas possible. But the condition of things is 
now manifestly changed, both with reference to the value 
of our staple production itself, and also with reference to 
the beneficial influence of the fertilizers in question upon 
our soils to which they have been frequently and for a 
long time applied. The reduced price of inferior tobacco 





the Planter, over the old plan of fireing, on the score of 
economy, freedom from the smell of smoke, and absolute 
safety even in reference to the re-hung house ; and over the 
new plan of the open house, by the speed with which the 
curing may be effected, and the facility which it will af- 
ford of destroying the myriads of horn worm taken to the 
open houses with the tobacco, which feed upon it for 
weeks while hanging, and eventually falling from the plant 
when their food becomes unpalatable ; making their way 
into the ground in the floor of the Tobacco house or its 
vicinity ; coming the same, or the next season in the dress 
and character of the hornblower, and depositing count- 
less eggs upon the plant, which ina short time, produce 
horn-worms in such abundance as to take up for days the 
force of the Plantation to arrest them, which is never done 
without great loss of time, and more or less damage to the 
crop. They never were more abundant than during the 
past season. They have been rapidly increasing for a 
series of years. Every effort shonld be used by all to re- 
duce them. Besides the destruction of the offspring of 
the tobacco worm, every exertion should be used to des- 
troy the Parent Hornblower. One friend of mine assur- 
ed me that with eight hands in three days he caught three 
plaster barrels of worms, and another, (one of the largest 
and most judicious Planters among us,) declared that ata 
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failing to render remuneration for the cost and labour of |remote plantation his tobacco was so much injured by 


its culture, exhorts the planter to direct his attention to 
the improved quality of his crop, which cannot be bene- 
ficially effected but by a considerable reduction in the 
quantity planted. The increasing reluctance of our lands, 
long accustomed to clover, to produce it even approxima- 
ting its former luxuriance, indicates clearly to our Agri- 
culturists that they cannot improve their lands; or even 
retain them in their present condition of improvement 
much longer without a change in their system. 

The first change which | recommend as indispensably 
important to the improvement of our lands and our for- 
tunes, is a reduction of the tobacco crop, by at least one 
fourth. Make less tobacco ; you will make it better; get 
more for it; and gain time to improve land; besides cul- 
tivating many useful articles, and securing many valuable 
productions, such as clover hay and green blades, which 
to most of us are entirely lost by an excessive crop of to- 
bacco. A reduction of the tobacco crop would enable us 
to put in our wheat in proper time, instead of sowing itas 
is often the case, in the latter part of October, and first 
week of November, which is the main reason why we 
so frequently fail to make even a tolerable crop. The 
wheat scarcely vegetates, much less takes strong root be- 
fore freezing weather comes and destroys much of it. Un- 
der such circumstances, the winter is a more formidable 
enemy than the fly, and the rust in the opinion of many 
is more likely to injure wheat when it is late, though | 
admit this is not always the case. 


crop upon good land is more precarious and uncertain 
than the tobacco crop. The Tobacco crop has its vicis- 


tudes of season to contend with, at least as great and a-| they are less accustomed, in abundance. 


larming as those of the wheat crop; and in the fly of the 
bed, the horn worm and the frost, has enemies as fatal as 
any with which wheat comes in conflict. Upon a failure 


them, that he should have leftit standing, if not restrained 
by the pernicious tendency of an exampte, calculated in 
future to engender idleness in their destruction, as a means 
of avoiding housing. [assure you, Mr. President, in these 
statements. I sympathize with my friends, for it has annu- 
ally been my lotto experience my full proportion of this 
evil. “Haud ignams mali ; miseris succurrere disco.” 

] intimated, Mr. President, as all know to be true, that 
clover, our main fertilizer, upon soils where at first it grew 
luxuriantly, is now less prosperous and abundant, failing 
in many instances to answer the expectation of the Planter. 
It is also certain (c@leris paribus) it takes best and grows 
more vigorously upon lands unaccustomed to it, or to 
which it has been but recently applied. It is further un- 
questionable, that land upon which clover has been grown 
according to our rotation for a long series of years, will 
yield a better crop, where the land has been under cullti- 
vation two years instead of one, previous to its applica- 
tion; or in other words, where it has been out of clover 
for two years or more. The reason generally assigned 
for these ascertained facts, to wit, the cleansing of the 
land, by double culture, from noxious weeds, I do not re- 
gard, tho’ it may have some effect, as an exposition of 
the true cause. The main and true cause is to be found, 
I conceive, in a law of nature, long ascertained and ap- 
plying without exception, more or less manifestly, to the 
whole vegetable kingdom ; that all crops degenerate when 





I doubt exceedingly, | grown in rapid succession, or at short intervals, upon any 
if put in, in good time, particularly upon fallow, the wheat | soil, however rich. 


Jt is also certain, that soils which in 
obedience to this law, refuse to produce the particular 
crop in perfection, will yet yield a different crop, to which 
A knowledge of 
this principle in agricultural experience, led to the intro- 
duction into England, of asystem of regular alternation of 
crops, highly beneficial, by which plants of the same ora 


of the Tobacco crop from any cause, should the wheat | similar nature, shall not immediately succeed each other, 
crop succeed, the Planter will find in it “a friend in need” | and further that the interval between such plants in culti- 


to alleviate his misfortune. Jam as you perceive, sir, in 


vation shall be as long as possible. There are two 


favour of an increase of the wheat crop, which can be | theories, on either of which an explanation of this law is 


readily done by fallowing annually one tenth of your ara- | attempted. 


ble land, or more or less, according to circumstances, and 
following wheat with corn and tobacco; then seeding the 


land again with our usual cereal crops,and laying itdown 
to clover. 


the probability of a total failure of crop is lessened. 


In reference to the curing of Tobacco, I entertain no 
doubt that notwithstanding the risk and the consumption 
of fuel, which many can illy bear, it would have been better 


for the tobacco planters of this county,as a community, ha: 


they continued to fire their tobacco ; particularly their late 
housing; most of which, in consequence of the absence late 
in the fall of proper temperature, if it cures at all, becomes 
black and unsaleable; or else, being found by the frost in 


an uncured state in the house, is bitten and injured. 


understand a gentleman of this county recently cured a 


house of tobacco, in a very superior manner, b 


This 1} have done mvself in two instances, 
making at least as good crops as upon the common three- 
ficld system. It must be admitied, by dividing your crops, 


rior the use | succeed as well after corn as after tobacco. 
of stoves alone. J can see no objection to the feasibility 


of the plan, and if found practicable, it must become gen- 


One is, that different plants require different 
nutriment from the soil,and that although the present crop 
may exhaust for the time a large portion of the food of 
the soil necessary for itself and similar crops, which can 
only be restored after a long time bv the joint action of 
the air and fertilizers, yet 1t leaves in the soil an abun- 
dance of nutriment untouched in which another crop, dis- 
similar in appetite, may luxuriate. ‘The other theory, to 
which Professor Leibig inclines, is that plants excrete 
\from their roots certain substances which require two or 
| more years, according to the character of the soil, for their 
!|complete decomposition ; that while the exertions remain 
undecomposed they are noxious to plants of the same or 
similar nature, while they are not only harmless but most 
probably nutritious to plants of a different genus. Upon 
either of these theories we may well account for the fact 
1| that upon good land tobacco succeeds well after wheat, 

and wheat or corn well after tobacco, but wheat does not 
Corn, how- 
ever, succeeds better after wheat than wheat afier corn, 
owing | apprehend, main/y to two causes: partly to the 








eral ; recommending itself as a discovery of vast value to! stubble which is left on the land, and has a. fertalizing 
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effect; and partly to the greater le : ; 
elapses after taking off the wees before the ich 
of the corn crop, thus affording a longer time fo, rar 
composition of those excretions. It may be, mo ® de. 
that the exertions and also the draft upon the ent 
nutriment of the soil are greater in amount from . 
than the wheat crop. It is also stated by oa 
Leibig, that in calcareous soils of looser texture ap 
composition of those excretions will take place in oa 
ence to the clover cropin two years, while in soils <j 
texture unfavorable to the rapid decomposition of y e ‘ 
ble substances, clover cannot be grown successfully sn 
after an interval of six and sometimes twelve years, 7, 
bacco is mentioned by him (and our experience is = 
firmation of the statement) as a crop, which, by the use of 
proper manure, may be cultivated in close successioy, 
Reasoning upon the above data, Mr. President, it is ny 
surprising that our lands refuse, under our system to pro. 
duce clover in great richness. They seldom remain oy, 
of clover longer at a time than twelve months, wheres 
we are instructed by the learned that two years js the 
shortest interval, under any state of things, after which i 
may be successfully repeated. ‘The foregoing views 
seem to me legitimately to conduct to the following cop. 
clusions : 

1. That the land must rest from clover for two years o 
more ata time, or that manure must fail us in pari, and 
consequently reduce the fertility of our lands unless the 
deficiency be supplied in some other way. 

2. I infer from these principles, confirmed by my own 
experience, that upon good land tobacco will sneceed well 
after fallow wheat. 1! have little doubt that by the a. 
sistance of manure, if necessary, corn might be advantage. 
ously cultivated after tobacco, and the land then laid down 
in oats, or rye and clover, when the clover crop would 
again succeed and restore the soil. Many have falsely 
attributed the degeneracy of the clover crop among us to 
the diminished efficacy of plaster. It is the opinion of the 
ablest writers upon Agriculture that if plaster does no 
good, in small quantities, it willdono harm. _ It produces 
no effect on soils which contain it in sufficient quantity. 
When applied to soils where it is deficient it ceases to 
manifest its agency, unless repeated afier two or three 
years. 

I cannot enlarge upon other topics which | must touch. 
In many cases the texture of soils should be changed by 
mixing sand with clay and clay with sand; change of 
texture being essential to their improvement. Lime would 
undoubtedly act like a charm on our lands, if judiciously 
applied in sufficient quantity, and I feel assured the day 
is near at hand when its use, though attended with much 
expense and labor, will be general. When the opinion 
shall become rooted in our community that the best patri- 
mony, next to education and correct principles, which we 
can bequeath our children, is well limed lands, convenient- 
ly divided into small lots by post and rail or plank feac- 
ing, the condition of the agricultural mind will be whole- 
some and the rapid advancement of agriculture certain. 
The convenience of subdividing a plantation into, small 
lots, in no case exceeding forty or fifty acres, and the faci- 
lity which it affords for rapid improvement of the soil can 
only be appreciated by those who have tried them. 

The reduction of the tobabco crop and the introduction 
of the lot system, will enable the planter to improve his 
soil, by turning under clover or other green crops raised 
for the purpose at the proper time. ‘There can be little 
doubt of the efficacy of such a system to improve land. 
By turning in the crop when green, just before the form- 
tion of the seed, more benefit is derived from the crop as 
manure than from the same crop in any other 
land is manured more speedily and unitormly tian if the 
crop were fed to beasts either upon or off the lajnds. De- 
composition is sooner effected by turning andeg the crop 
when green than when dry, by reason of the water of the 
green plant, and by covering the crop with th 
the process of decomposition, the escape of t 
volatile nutriment of the decomposing plan 
effectually. 

The importance of the compost heap at 
heaps of the cow and stable yards cannot 
valued or too cogently enforced. The dra 
sources of fertility should, by judicious m 
secured, and the escape of nitrogen (so imp 
tation) in the form of ammonia, prevented 
plaster in the stables and yard. Muck and 
swamps, ditches and ponds, and the pulveriz 











easily obtained from the sweepings of roads, adde 
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aps, will not only increase their bulk, but add greatly 
their valae. All refuse vegetable and animal substances, 
be found on the plantations, including ashes, soapsuds, 
ys hair and other substances of great value, unnecessary 
be mentioned, together with as much lime as ean be 
pnveniently procured, should fin! their way to the com- 
pst heap, and lend their mighty aid to the enrichment of 
e estate. Ina word, good husbandry demands that all 
imal and vegetable substances, not removed by sale from 
e‘land, shall in some form return to it for its improve- 
ent. 

[ am an advocate, Mr. President, for deep ploughing, 
Slowed if practicable, with the subsoil plough, upon 
ds of every texture, particularly such as are stiff or 
ow. By this mode, with the aid of manure, ina few 
ears the soil will be deepened—the plants in the mean- 
me better extend their roots—a free circulation of air, 
ssential to their prosperity, ensured—too much wet in 
any soils avoided ; while in all the tendency is to retain 
noisture longer in time of drought than where the land is 
broken up shallow. 

For corn culture in most, if not all of our soils, except 
> break up the land, the plough is unnecessary —the cul- 
ivator being more expeditious and convenient—exposes 
he land less to loss by evaporation, leaves it in better 
prder for the reception of the subsequent crop; and to 
ay the least, as well established experiments will testify, 
akes the crop yield as abundantly as the plough, with 
ot more than half the burden to the horse. | beg to be 
xcused for stating that during the present year, afier 
obacco, by means of heavy manuring, the sub-soil plough 
n breaking up, following Sinclair & Moore’s excellent 
wheel plough, and leaving, where I could find them, three 
talks in the hill, at the distance of about four and a half 
feet, I gathered from a halfacre seven barrels and a quarter; 
from three fourths of an acre ten barrels and a half; and 
from the full acre thirteen barrels of corn. The acre in 
question was one of about five, lying in a narrow strip, 
bounded upon one side by woods which drew and shaded 
it. The soil, a few years since, was stiffand slow. In 
1811, determining if possible to improve it, | fattened my 
hogs upon it. In 1842 | took from it an indifferent crop 
of tobacco.. Last spring I applied manure from the stable 
yard, at the rate of about forty loads to the acre, The 
corn was planted late, and stood badly, being interfered 
with before getting up, by poultry. Under more favoura- 
ble circumstances, | believe | should have made at least 
fifteen barrels to the acre—it was never succored. I take 
pleasure in stating, that I procured the seed from Judge 
Mullikin of this county. Upon our Tobacco beds, | enter- 
tain no doubt bone dust, Poudrette or Guano, might be 
used with immense benefit, advancing rapidly the growth 
of the plants, without introducing grass and weeds. They 
ean all be readily obtained, and the smal! quantity re- 
quired by each individual, would reuder the cost by no 
means considerable. “he experiment ought at least to 
be tried. 
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“Keep as little stock as possible, but feed it well,” was 


the advice of the judicious and talented gentleman who 
addressed you at your Jast annual meeting; and in it | 
heartily concur. Let your breed be the best you can 
procure. Let no one persuade you to sell your best 


females so long as you have not a sufficient supply for, 


yourself, If you cross with the improved blood, which 
you should do, let your males be thoroughbred, or else 
instead of propagating the perfectiansof the improved blood 
of the male, you may propagate the defects of his cold 
blood. Keep your stock warm in winter; they will eat 
less and thrive better. 

The hog is a necessary evil. 1 wish we could do with- 
out him altogether, or else consistently with convenience 
and economy, keep him up—I am inclined to think upon 
large plantations where many are needed, we can do neith- 
er. We should be careful, however, to keep him from our 
clover fielde early in the spring and late in the fall, par- 
ticularly in wet weather. The mischief which he does, 
the time and timber which he wastes above all other stock, 
aad the vast amount of corn which he consumes, from 
pig to pork, makes it our duty, as soon as we become 
tisfied that we can supply his place, to dispense with 
him altogether unless we can confine him to a small por- 
ion of the estate. Another advantage of the lot system 
recommended, if you keep hogs will be, that you can 
onfine them within a smaller range. 

In conclusion—one word more, Mr. President, and I 
have done. As private men but more particularly as 
itizens of Maryland, every consideration which can ad- 

















dress itself to our understandings and our lrearts, enjoins 
upon us rigid economy in the management of our affairs, 
and augumented industry and skill. In all verity Economy 
must become emphatically the order of the day. We must 
practice it ourselves; daily instil it into our Sons and 
our Daughters; and their Mothers must inculeate the 
lesson, not only by their precepts, but examples. Prices 
of prodace are low, without the prospect of improvement; 
Taxes are high, probably will be higher; and likely to 
continue throughout the generation. Public and private 
Debts, in conscience, are equally obligatory upon the 
Citizen ; and must be paid. The honor and credit of the 
State though not yet tarnished, are in jeopardy. On the 
virtue and intelligence of the Agricultural portion of her 
Children, by far the largest and most influential, Maryland 
relies with hopeful confidence for their complete vindica- 
tion. To the discomfiture of the wicked that reliance 
will not prove vain. Our ability to pay none can doubt, 
our willingness equally certain ! 

But should the day ever come when the people of our 
Native State—dead to shame; recreant to honesty and 
honor—ignobly false to the fame and glory of their an- 
cestry ; shall by themselves or their legally constituted 
Agents solemnly refuse ultimate payment to the uttermost 
farthing of money borrowed by their order upon their 
credit, for their use, from the Widow, the Orphan, the 
Citizen or the Stranger, that day will be the epoeh of their 
downfall—Their name thenceforth will be a bye word— 
themselves objects of the scorn of Men and subjects of the 
frown of Heaven. A nation of swindlers! Man cannot 
honor— God will not bless ! 





AMALGAMATION OF SoiLs. 

Every farmer is probably aware that some deseriptions 
of soils are too light and arid for successful cultivation, 
and that in order tw render them fruitful or prolific in corn 
or cereal grains, a much larger amount of manure is ne- 
cessary than they are perhaps either willing or able to 
supply. By examining such soils chemically, we shall 
invariably ascertain the source of the evil to arise from a 
too liberal intermixture of some of the priraitive earths, as 
for instance sand or silez, or the too abundant quantity of 
calcareous matter, or lime. Either of these earths, in ex- 
cess, is certain to produce sterility, and to beget a tenden- 
cy in the soil, to “dry up,” or to become so thoroughly 
changed by ordinary degrees of drought as to be immedi- 
ately fatal to the plantsor crop. Such soils, however, are 
easily improvable, and capable, under a judicious course 
of management, of becoming the most valuable, perhaps 
a farmer can possess. By the simple addition of a third 
constituent, namely, clay, will be effectually broken up; 
the texture will be rendered more firm, and the retention 
of moisture less difficult and in a manner more easily ap- 
propriable by the plants. ‘The exact quantify requisite 
to effect this necessary and important change, can not, of 
course, be accurately ascertained. Much must depend 
upon circumstances, and the means we possess of correct- 
ly observing and appreciating its effects. The experi- 
meats of Giebert and Lampadius, while they demonstrate 
the importance of amalgamation,afiord,perhaps,no substan- 
tial data as to the quantity of clay required to make a san- 
dy soil rich. Tu all experiments of this description, ob- 
servation must be our only guide. The character of the 
soil, ite loeation or aspect, and the character of the geolo- 
gical formation on which it rests, must be duly consider- 
ed, and the relative influence of each carefully examined 
and weighed, We believe that farmers generally prefer 
hauling on clay in the autumn, as by exposing it to the 
pulverizing operations of frosts and rains, its texture is 
more thoroughly boken into, and its tenacity and adhe- 
siveness more fully overcome than when applied in the 
spring. Clayey sails, that are deficient in silex, should 
also have this ingredient applied in such quantity as ob- 
viate the evil effects to which such a constitution neces- 
sarily gives rise—Pure sand, or loam, in which there ex- 
ists a proportion of decomposing humus, or vegetable fibre, 
will produce nearly the same beneficial effects on clayey 
and tenacious soils, as are produced by clay on arid sands. 
Maine Cultivator. 





Facts in Tue History or Enciisnh AGRICTLTURE. 
—In the reign of Edward I. so low was the state of agricul- 
tural industry in England, that a writer of that time enter- 
ed into a geave calculation “that if land yielded only three 
times the seed sown, the farmer would be a loser, unless 
corn should sell dear.”—'The usual quantity of seed was 
two bushels to the acre. There is an account of a farm 





in the county of Norfolk, which in the year 1390 produ- 
ced only six bushels of wheat, twelve hels of barley 
and five bushels oats per acre. Gardens were not intro- 
duced into England, till the early part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. They first made their appearance on the eastern 
shore of the kingdom, from the neighboring country of 
Flanders, but for a long time, were not sufficient to sup- 
bly the wants of the few wealthy persons who possessed 
them. 

The common cabbage was first introduced from the 
Netherlands in the year 1539. Its cultivation at first 
made little progress. In 1562, an old English writer siid : 
“The cabbage is good to make pottage withall, and is a 
profitable herbe in a commonwealth, which. the Flem- 
mings sell deere, but we have it growing in our owne gar- 
dens, if we would prefer our owne community ; for there 
be great plenty growing between Aldbrought and Hoth- 
ford in Suffolke, upon the sea-shore.” 

An agricultural writer of the time of Oliver Cromwell, 
says that the old men in his days, remembered the first 
gardeners, that established themselves in Surry, in Eng- 
land, and sold carrots, parsnips and early peas of their, 
own production, which before that time were deemed great 
— and were almost exclusively imported from Hol- 

nd, 

Cherries and hops were not cultivated in England, till 
the reign of Henry VIII. Artichokes, and currants, made 
their appearance later, in the time of Queen Elizabeth. 
Even at that time, onions were imported from Spain, none 
being produced in the British islands, 

Potatotes were first known in England about the year 
1586. For nearly a century, they were cultivated only 
in gardens as a curious exotic furnishing an expensive 
luxury, for the tables of none but the richest people in the 
kingdom. ‘The plant, which kas now become the princi- 
pal means, of saving the lowest and poorest classes in 
Great Britain from starvation, by supplying them with a 
cheap and abundant article of food, was at onetime so 
rare, that,as it appears from an account of the househuld 
expenses of Ann, wife of James I. the price of potatoes was 
rated at one shilling per pound! 

In these early times, there scarcely existed any middle 
classes or any cash market for produce... The land be- 
longed to a few great proprietors, for whose benefit it was 
cultivated by their dependants. The surplus of years of 
abundance, often sunk toa price nearly nominal, wheat 
being in many instances sold as low as sixpence per bush- 
el. Under such circumstances, the results of a plentiful 
harvest, were wasted in feudal profusion, and when on the 
other hand, a short harvest occurred, wheat rose to five 
or ten times its ordinary value, a general famine prevail- 
ed, and the poor were compelled to subsist upon roots and 
other miserable fare. 

It is commerce, which, by supplying an outlet for the 
surplus, and a prompt remedy for the deficiencies of all 
civilized countries, has protected all countries against the 
ruinous consequences of these sudden changes, and given, 
comparatively speaking, a certain and unchanging value 
to the productions of all countries. Agricultural indus- 
try, now secure of its reward, no longer squanders its 
earnings in the lavish carousals which distinguished the 
middle ages, and short crops are no longer dreaded as 
forerunners of famine and starvation among the poorer 
classes of the people.-—Coos V. H. Democrat. 





TRANSPLANTING Ontons.—An Aberdeen (Scotch) pa- 
per, published a few months since, says :—* In the gar- 
dens at Gorden Castle at present may be seen the good 
effects resulting from the transplanting of onions, by which 
their growth is materially improved. Mr. Saunders, the 
gardener, had a bed sown in March, and since transplaat- 
ed, which presents a truly gigantic appearance. ‘T'wen- 
ty-four of the onions were taken up on Saturday last, and 
weighed 16 pounds. One of them now before ns, mea- 
sures 12} inches in circumference, and weighs 10 ounces, 
The quality of the onions is as fine as their size is remark- 
able.” 





Hoarsenes.—One drachm of freshly-scraped horse-rad 








ish root, to be infused with four ounces of water in a close 
vessel for two hours, and made into a syrup with double 
its weight in vinegar is an approved remedy for hoarse- 
ness, a teaspoonful has often proved effectual ; a few tea- 
spoonfuls, it is saidjhave never beea known.to failin remo- . 
ving hoarseness. 
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Mr. Ducxerr’s Appress.—We insert to-day the Ad- 
dress delivered by T'homas Duckett, Esquire, before the 
Agricultural Society of Prince George’s County, at tis late 
Cattle Show and Fair. 

It is able, eloquent, learned and instructive, and will be 
found equally as interesting to the practical as to the sci- 
entific reader ; for it combines both practice and theory, 
and each so treated as to render it acceptable alike to the 
learned and unlearned. Each subject touched by the au- 
thor, is rendered so plain that he who rans may under- 
stand, and couched in language so appropriate that it 
needs no key to unlock its meaning, We commend it to 
our readers, and promise them in its perusal a repast which 
will prove agreeable to every intellectual appetite; and 
that the principles of honor aud honesty, and the obliga- 
tions of moral duty, which Mr. D. enforces with such 
singular beauty and force of language, cannot fail to find a 
welcome home in every virtuous bosom. 





Great SaLe or Stock in Encianp.—At the late Ex- 
more sale of stock £6000 worth was knocked off by Mr. 
Moggridge the Auctioneer. At the dinner provided for 
the guests, among the items of the bill of fare there were 
2 fat bullocks and 4 hogsheads of beer. 








Stream Provcu.—We observe among the foreign ar- 
ticles in the American Agriculturist the following items : 

Mr. Curtis of Seotland has been completely successful 
with his steam plough in turning up the soft ground of 
Lochar Moss, and it is anticipated that he will make wheat 
aud clover grow where hitherto there has been only 
worthless heather. 

Scotch Guano.—A deposite of rich Guano is reported 


to have been found on some of the Northern islands of 
Scotland. 





Sick Criture—The Wheeling Times says that a 
very intelligent French gentleman, who is well versed in 
the Silk business, trom the setting of the tree to the weav- 
ing of the silk, intends going into the cultivation of silk 
in that vicinity. 





Lapy’s CoMMITTEE AT AGRICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS. 

The Agricultural Society of Van Buren County, lowa 
Territory, with great good sense and gallantry, have ap- 
pointed the Committee to examine Household manufac- 
tures and needle work from the fair sex, who, being the 
makers, are certainly the best judges of such articles. 
We hope this example will be fol!owed throughout the 
country ; it is a good one, and so far as our influence may 
go in the Baltimore County Agricultural Society, it shall 
be exerted in favor of the ladies ruling the roast in this 
committee. What does a crusty old Bachelor know about 
the fair creations of woman’s hands, or the brilliant con- 
ceptions and beautifully arranged combinations of her ge- 
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Larce Yietps or Corn anp PoraToes—REMEDY FOR 
Grus Worms. 


We copy from that excellent Agrieultural paper, the 
New England Farmer, the following extract from a letter 
to its Editor from the Hon. Wm, MeC€og, of Pendleton 
County, Virginia, giving an account of large yields of Corn 
and Potatoes. We take the more pleasure in this on 
more accounts than one. First, because it shows that 
by manuring and cultivating properly, large crops may be 
produced on land not remarkable for its natural fertility ; 
secondly, because it illustrates the benefits of deep plough- 
ing, and thirdly, because, it proves that close planting of 
corn may be advantageously followed in the South, as 
well as in the North and East, and that nothing is requi- 
site to sustain a thick stand of corn plants any where, but 
wherewithal in the soil to feed them. 

The mode of preparing his ground, as adopted by Mr. 
McCoy, was admirably calculated to secure to his crop 
a contiuuous supply of nutriment throughout the entire 
season, as well as to give to the plants a rapid start at the 
commencement of their growth, a thing of vital import- 
ance to the success of a corn crop. By dividing his ma- 
nure, and putting one portion of it on the sod before sub- 
verting it, and burying that portion of the manure a foot 
deep, he laid up, beyond the possibility of loss from evap- 
oration. a plentiful supply of food for the plants when their 
roots should descend below the surface soil, as both in 
the decaying grass sward, and manure turned under, they 
would alike find it in the most acceptable form, and find 
it too, so deposited as that none of its fertilizing gases 
could escape, but remain in reserve, awaiting the de- 
mand of the mouths of the plants for nutriment at 
that peculiar crisis of their growth when they most need- 
edit. Another advantage, it appears to us, arose from the 
plan of burying a portion of the manure beneath the 
sward—it is this,—it increased the process of decompo- 
sition in the vegetable mass turned under, and thus pre- 
pared itearlier as food for the plants. 

By applying the remainder of the manure in the Spring, 
and by turning it in just beneath the surface, the soil was 
warmed into activity, and prepared not only to have am- 
monia infused into it for several inches in depth from the 
decaying, manure, but iis power of absorbing ammonia 
from the atmosphere was greatly increased thereby. 

The application of lime, plaster, and ashes, to the corn 
in the hill, had a powerful tendency to give a start to, and 
encourage the early and vigorous growth of, the plants ; 
nor did the plaster play an inconsiderable part, in pre- 
venting the escape of the ammonia eliminated from the de- 
composed manure, as well as extracting it from the atmos- 
phere, and holding it in reserve for the supply of the wants 
of the growing plants. The ashes and lime might, as Mr. 
McCoy suggests, have tended to destroy the Grub Worm, 
but we apprehend that the application of the refuse salt 
had the most direct ageney in that good work, as salt is 
known to be one of the most effective agents, in use, for 
the destruction of the whole vermicular tribe. 

In view of the very great yield of corn, per acre, in 





nins? Why. about as much as he does of the pure and 
unchanging affection of a parent for his child! “Solitary 
and alone we shall put this ball in motion,” and though 





reading Mr. McCoy’s statement, we can but regret that he 
had not furnished a particular account of its after cullure, 
as it isalways gratifying, when such uncommon results 


we may not gain a single proselyte, still it shall be our |e produced, to learn every thing connected with them, 


pride and glory to be the champion of such a cause. 





Anorner Great Yierp or Corn.—Jacod Frock, of 
West Vincent, Chester county, Pa., raised 104 bushels 
and 1 quart of Indian Corn, from one acre of ground, the 
past season. The field in which it grew contained about 
nine acres, and the acre which he measured was about an 
average one of the whole field. 


Here then is a product of 104 bushels per acre off of 
9 aeres, and why may not the same result be produced on 
a field of 50 acres equally well manured and tilled? 





and for the benefit of his agricultural brethren we still 
hope, that he may be induced to supply this deficiency. 
The quantity of ground upon which this experiment 
was so successfully tried, was small, and it may be said, 
that equal success could not be realized from field culture ; 
but of this we are not certain, as we are among those who 
believe that with equal attention in the preparation of the 
soil, as, in ploughing, manuring and culture, the same a- 
mount of products may be grown on a large, as well as 
upon a small scale. We are aware that in proportion to 
the size of the piece of ground cultivated, so will the dif- 

















ficulty of supplying the means of preparing, manuring and 
culture be inereased: But then; on the other hand; no 
one should undertake, with the expectation of extracrdi: 
nary results, the culture of any field beyond theit micans 
of supply ; and if, by properly cultivating one fourth the 
usual quantity they may have been in the habit of devot- 
ing to culture, they can realize an equality of products, 
the saving in labor, itself, would operate as a handsome 
profit. ‘That this ean be done, is proven by Mr. McCoy’s 
own experience ; for he states that he annually cultivates 
many acres of corn that does not yield more than 95 
bushels to the acre, which is much less than one-fourth) 
that of his experimental lot. 

We will seize this occasion to avised all who may eul- 
tivate grass swards or clover-leys, fo use salt as a preven- 
tive of injury from the Grub Worms, as there is no sub- 
stance more effective in its powers of destroying them, 
besides being itself a manure. 

However much the reader, who may have been in the 
habit of growing from 20 to 30 bushels of eorn to the 
acre, may be surprised at the product of Mr. McCoy, of 
116 bushels, he will still be more so at his produet of 407 
bushels of Potatoes on ha/f an acre, which is equal to 814 
bushels per acre, and in a season too, when failures of the 
crop have been so general from rotting in the ground, 
And we would here ask, may not the application of salt 
to the soil have had the effect to stave off or counteract 
the disease which, with other crops of potatoes, led to 
their rotting in the ground? This question is worthy of 
consideration, and should excite inquiry and reflection. 

From the statement of Mr. MeCoy, it would appear, 
that his manure was applied broadcast to the potatoes, as 
well as to the corn, and the question occurs, is not a con- 
siderable portion of his large product to be ascribed to that 
fact, as the supply of nutriment was thereby more gradn- 
ally given out to the vines than it would have been had 
the manure been appplied in the hill? We direet the at- 
tention of the reader to the mode of application, in order 
that he may profit by his own reflections thereon, and 
now ask his attention to the subjoined extract from Mr, 
McCoy’s letter: 


“! had a lot of 1} acre of ground, originally very poor, 
stony upland, that had been in grass about ten years, and 
poduced about one ton ofhay annually. ‘The grub-worms 
having injured the grass very much in 1842, | concloded 
to plow it up. In January last, I spread ten wagon loads 
of stable manure upon it, and plowed it under, neat a foot 
deep, thereby covering the manure and exposing the worms 
to the frosts of winter. About the fast of April, 1 spread 
six loads of manure, harrowed it length wise of the farrow, 
cross-plowed, taking care not to go deep énongh ‘to dis- 
turb the inverted sod; then harrowed again, marking itoff 
both ways, 3} feet between the rows, and planted ¥ ofan 
acre with corn, and 4 an acre with potatoes. When the 
corn came up, the cut worms and grub worms immedi- 
ately began to prey upon it, and would in avery few days 
have destroyed it totally. T'o remedy this, [ took of lime,’ 
plaster and ashes an equal quantity, mixed them, and put 
a small handful on each hill of corn, and fearing that this 
would not effect the object, I sowed about three bushels 
of refuse salt broadcast on the patch of corn. One or the 
other, or probably both combined, put an effectual stop 
to the ravages of the worms, and the corn in a fow davs 
took a start, and the way it grew was most delightfal to 
look at. From the # of an acre I had harvested 87 bush- 
els of good sound shelled corn, whieh is at the rate of 116 
bushels to the acre, which entitles my crop to be placed 
in the list of large crops of corn, lately published in the 
Albany Cultivator. Iam the more gratified at this, be 
cause a writer in a late nomber of the Southern Planter, 
complains that not one of the large crops mentioned were 
produced south of the Potomac. 

My potatoes yielded a still more valuable crop than 
the corn. From the half acre Ihave harvested four hun 
dred and seven bushels. One half of the patch was plant- 
ed with Rohans and half with “Long Johns.” ‘The latter 
were by far the most productive, yielding 232° bushels; 
while of Rohans there was only 176 bushels ow land’ 
qually as good. + ding 8 a” : 
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If you have any potatoes in the North more productive 
than the “Long Johns,” 1 wish you would send me afew 
hext Spring. 

It is propet fot meé to state that this “ patch of mine 
was otily an experiment, and that | annually cultivated 
inanty acres of corn that does not yield more, than 25 
bushels to the acre; and that my main crop of potatoes 
last season did not produce more. than 400 bushels per 
acre; and this too on new Jand, a great deal more fertile 
by nature than my patch. 

I should be glad to learn how you manage in the North 
to obtain. such a large crop of oats. Here, forty bushels 
per acre is considered a first rate crop; but I see that in 
some of the Northern States, one hundred bushels and up- 
ward have been raised, 1 suspect you have a better spe- 
cies of this grain in your region than we have, and would 
be very glad if you could send me a few bushels for seed 
next spring. r r y . 

Very respectfully, your ob’t ser’vt. 
Wa. McCoy.” 





CaTTLe Suow 1n Marytanp.—We had the pleasure 
of attending a Cattle Show and Fair at Govanstown, about 
4 miles from the city of Baltimore, on the 19th ult. We 
witnessed nothing there that cast in the shade any of our 
New England exhibitions which we have attended, or to 
make us feel less proud of New England. The working 
cattle, few in number, were in no wise equal to the gene- 
rality of show cattle here; the bulls and sheep, though 
mostly either pure bloods or celebrated crosses, were not 
pre-eminent. But there were a few full blooded short- 
horned cows that were remarkable and even beautiful— 
superior to any we have met with in our own State. The 
exhibition of farming implements was very good, (though 
mostly of Yankee invention,) as were also the articles of 
domestic manufactures. An oration, by Mr. Reap was 
very appropriate, exhortative and instructive to the farm- 
ing interest—embodying, withal, a beautiful compliment 
to New England schools, New England economy, and 
New England industry. Itis difficult for a Southern man, 
who knows aught from observation of our people, to avoid 
adverting to New England habits for numerous examples 
worthy of adoption by the South.— Boston Cul. _ &. 

The above article appeared in our paper of the 20th 
ultimo, and we intended that it should have been accom- 
panied by comments exposing its errors; but, as it 
escaped our notice in the preparation of our manuscript, 
and found its way into our columns without the author 
receiving the rebuke due alike to his selfishness and dis- 
regard of the obligations of truth and honor, we re-insert 
it to-day, in order that we may have an opportunity of ad- 
ministering to him his deserts, and of vindicating those of 
our own fellow citizens whom he has so recklessly scan- 
dalized. We know not who the correspoadent of the 
Boston Cultivator is, nor do we care ; sufficient is it to 
us to know, that he has erred widely,as we doubt not that 
he has done before, and willbe willing to do again, when- 
ever it may suit his selfish and contracted purposes to 
substitute fiction for that grave and beautiful attribute, 
which is the foundation of every other virtue. 

In the above short paragraph, S. has made sia asser- 
tions, and we purpose now to separate the chaff from the 
grain, or in other words, to show the relative proportion 
which the errors bear to the truths it contains. 

First. He says: 

“The working cattle, few in number, were in no wise 
equai tu sie geucrality of show cattle here.” 

As we have never been ata New England Cattle Show, 
we cannot say what degree of consequence is to be at- 
tached to the comparison, which he so invidiously draws 
between the “few” working cattle at our fair, and the 
generality of those to be found in Massachusetts: it may, 
probably, be very true, that ours were not comparable to 
them, as with us, very little attention, much too little at- 
tention, has been paid to working oxen, the great portion 
of our farm labor being performed by horses. We know 
not what definite idea S. attaches to the term “ few ;” but 
it so happens, that there were but two pairs of working 
oxen on the ground, the one young, and the other aged, 
and both were brought there; as we believe, fresh from 








their labors, without the least pampering or furbishing up. 
The first of these was as beautiful a yoke as ever graced 
aby grounds, and the latter, as truthful in the performance 
of their labors as any beasts that ever drew cart or plough. 

Secondly. He says: 

“'The bulls and sheep, though mostly puré bloods or 
celebrated crosses, were not pre-eminent.” 

The facts are, that the bulls were chiefly full bred Dur- 
hams, Devons, Alderneys and Ayrshires, with but very 
few grade. animals; that among them there were many su- 
perior creatures, which would be considered as. being 
“pre-eminent” in the eyes of a judge, or any one else 
less jaundiced than S; butas bigotry can see nothing per- 
fect, unless it happens to be a God of its own sordid idol- 
atry, we are not surprised that a vision so prejudiced as 
his could not see “ pre-eminence,” where all, beside him- 
self, found it in profusion. With regard to the sheep, we 
will content ourself with the remark, that they consisted 
of Bakewells, Southdowns and Saxons, and were each 
good of their kind. 

Thirdly. He says: in 

“ But there were a few full blooded short horn cows, 


that were remarkable and even beautiful—superior to any 
we have met with in our own State.” 


This is a most wonderful admission, to come from one 
whose sole purpose in visiting our fair, if we are to judge 
from the baldness of his assertions, was to find fault, and 
we, therefore, the more heartily thank him, that for once 
he found sanction in his heart for “rendering unto Ca- 
sar the things that are Cesar’s.” 5. is right—there were 
full blooded short horn cows at our fair which were “ re- 
markable and even beautiful”—but as we have not the 
opportunity of comparison, although we will not say that 
they were “superior” to any within the good old Bay 
State, we will venture the assertion, that, for form, size, 
handling and milking qualities, they were equal to any 
to be found in any state in the union. 

Fourthly. He says: 


“ The exhibition of farming implements was very good, 
though mostly of Yankee invention, as were also the 
articles of domestic manulactures.” 


In the above, there is an admission that the Agricultur- 
al implements were “very good ;” but this admission 
seems to have been superinduced by sordid motives— 
first, to cover a false claim which he intended to make in 
behalf of “ Yankee inventions”—and secondly, to serve as 
a cloak, or salvo, for the untruth he intended to utter. 
But neither shall sutserve his purpose. Although we admit 
that the Agricultural implements were “very good”— 
nay, affirm, that they were excellent, and woul. bear com- 
parison with those produced in any county in the coun- 
try, we cannot permit Mr. S. or Mr. any body else, to 
take the credit of invention and workmanship from our 
own enterprising, ingenious and skilful mechanics, than 
whom, as a body, their superiors are not to be found in 
this country, if in any other. We utterly deny that the 
Agricultural Implements exhibited at our Cattle Show 
were “mostly of Yankee invention ;” and must here be 
indulged with the remark, that S. either wrote that which 
he knew to be untrue, with the view of robbing ovr me~ 
chanice of any benefit to he derived fram his forced com- 
pliment, or that, in his desire to monopolise for Yankee 
inventors, the credit due to others, he was perfectly indif- 
ferent how much injury he might do the feelings, reputa- 
tion, and honor of our mechanics, and equally regardless, 
whether he outraged that injunction of the decalogue which 
is intended to inhibit any one from bearing false witness 
against his neighbor; which injunction appears to have 
been altogether lost upon S. who, Polonius like, has the 
faculty of discerning either an elephant or a weazel in the 
clouds, as best may suit the disordered fancy of Hamlet. 


We have denicd that the Agricultural Implements ex- 
hibited at our Catile Show were “ mostly of Yankee in- 
vention,” and now to the proof, " 


Names of implements. Where invented, 
Drill and Sowing Machines, These machines were of 
Subsoil Plow and Skim do. $ English invention, but were 


Cylindrical Straw Cutter, greatly’ improved in effi- 
Vertical Corn Shellers, cieney and application to 
Horse Powers—lever sorts, | American Itural pur- 
Thrashing Machines, — poses, and reduced in price 


by Baltimore Mechanics, The reduction in price ranging 
from 100 to 300 per cent. An English plough, of the 
same kinds which sells in England for from $30 to $50, 
can be had here, at from $5 to $8 and 15 each, while a 
corresponding reduction has been made in the prices of 
all other descriptions of agricultural machinery, which, 
by the bye, have been rendered of much greater adapta- 
tion and utility for the purposes of the American hus- 
bandmen. 

We will now specify the names and places of inven- 
tion of the residue of those implements which S. claims 
as of “Yankee invention :” : 


Names of Implements. Where invented. 
Wood’s Plough, New York. 
«All Side do, do. 
Wiley’s Plough, Ohio. 
Buckeye do. do, 
Beach’s do. Peunsylvania. 
Double Corn Sheller, New York. 


4 Ploughs from Peekskill, do. 
Chenoweth’s Self-Sharp’g Plough, Baltimore. 
2 Fans, do. 
Winan’s Self-Sharpening Plough, do. 


Sinclair & Moore’s do. ‘do. 
Davis’ do. do. 
Improved Cary do. do. 
Hand Plough, do. 


6 sorts Self-Sharp’g and other sorts, do. 
Golbsborough’s Corn Sheller and 


Husker, Maryland. 
Baldwin’s Corn Crusher, Virginia. 

do Corn Sheller, Virginia. 
Vegetable Cutter, Baltimore. 
Several sorts Corn Shellers, do. 
Hussey’s Crusher, Reaper, Corn 

Husker and Grist Mill, do. 
Mutray’s Crusher and Mill, do. 
Common Straw Separators, do. 
Claude’s do. Annapolis. 
Botts’ Straw Cutter, Virginia. 
Cultivators, Baltimore. ~ 
Patent Corn Sheller, Harford county, Md. 
Steam Generators, Baltimore, 
Cleazy Eastman patent plouhg, Baltimore. 
Wisconsin Plough, Wisconsin. 
Thrashing Apparatus, Hanover, Penn. 
Endless Chain Horse Power, Uncertain, 
Stalk and Straw Cutter, Delaware. 
Cycloidal Ploughs, Pennsylvania. 
Side Hill and Empire Ploughs, Uncertain. 


Wheat Fan, (Lomax’s) do. 


Dolphin Plough, Baltimore. 
Corn Sheller, Delaware. 
Sod Ploughs, Pennsylvania. 


Horse Powers, Thrashing Ma- 
chines, Seed Planter, Post Au- ‘ 
gers, Corn and Cob Crusher Balumore, 
anil Corn Sheller, J 
Prouty & Mears’ Centre Draught 
Plough, 
Rice’s Fan, 
Green’s Straw Cutter, 
“ Corn Stalk do. 
These three last have been greatly enhanced in value 
by improvements made by, Baltimore mechanics, which 
have given them additional strength and rendered them 
really useful machines. Je e 
In the above enumeration, we have endeavored .to give 
the place of invention of each of the articles at our fair, 
and it will be seen with what pretensions to fairness, the 
Correspondent of the Boston Cultivator has monopolized 
for “Yankee inventions,” most. of the honor due to the 


+s 
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Yankee Invention. 


do. do. 
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at. With the exception of some few articles which wen 
invented in N. York, Prouty & Mears’ Ploughs, Green's 
Straw, and Corn Stalk Cutters, and Rice’s Fan, all the 
rest were of Southern or Western invention, and the /ar- 
gest portion of Baltimore invention. What comes then, 
of the empty boast of S. that they were “ mostly of Yan- 
kee invention?” Do not the facts as disclosed above, fix 
upon him the reputation of being pretty much of a fancy 
dauber, and a disregarder of justice ? We think it 
does; and we are sure, that the editor of the Cultivator 
will feel regret that his columns were made the medium 
of his correspondent to mislead the public mind, and do 
injustice to so deserving and meritorious a body of men, 
as are the mechanics of Baltimore. We are aware that 
onr Yankee brethren are an ingenious and notable peo- 
ple; but we have recognized in many of their “inventions” 
before now, mere copies or compilations of similar ma- 
chines which we had, years before, looked at, and read 
the descriptions of, in English works. We complain not 
of this, and merely notice this attempt to rob our mechan- 
ies of their well-merited fame, in order that their claims 
to what they really have invented may be established, and 
that justice may be done them. 

From the awkwardness of the construction of the par- 
agraph in which S. couples “farming implements” and 
“articles of domestic manufactures” together, we are 
at a loss to determine, whether he intends to say that the 
Jatter were of “Yankee invention” or not, but if he 
does, we can tell him, that he is the most graceless being 
that ever attempted to rob woman of the cunning of her 
hands and the fruits of her genius; for be it known, that 
nine-tenths of the articles to which he alludes were made 
by the ladies of Baltimore County, some few by ladies of 
our city, and the rest at factories in our immediate vicin- 
ity, not a single article being of “ Yankee invention.” So 
much for S. and his fictions ! 


he 





Eripemic aMonG Carte. 

We learn from the American Agriculturist that the Epi- 
demic has broken out in a most virulent shape among 
cattle in the west of England. 

Prince Albert, since he has turned farmer, ‘ndlis an an- 
nual sale of fat stock, and is said to realize from 50 to 60 
per cent. profit on it. The last took place in October, at 
which time 417 sheep, 55 oxen, and 9 cows and heifers 
were disposed of, realizing him £1743, equal to $7,738,92 
—this, the editor of the American Agriculturist remarks, 
is aclever sum fur fat sheep and cattlheh—and we would 
add that if Prince Albert realizes from 50 to 60 per cent. 
profit he is much more fortunate than the American gra- 
ziers, as we are very confident our prices do not pay for 
the food consumed. 





Supsoit PLrovcHinc.—The Committee on Farms and 
Crops of the Liverpool Agricultural Society of England, 
at their late meeting made the following observations on 
the benefit of Sub-soiling : 


Sub-soiling of land, after under-draining, we consider 
has been of great service in those instances in which we 
have seen itadopted. If there be any sub-soil on which 
itis the least likely to be beneficial, we think itis the very 
stiff clays. ‘The sub-soil plough is generally worked by 
four or five horses, preceded by a common plow with 
two horses, and loosens the soil about sixteen inches 
deep. One of the claimants has had a sub-soil plow con- 
structed, which he can work with two horses, and which 
must be considered a great desideratum in sub-soil plow- 
ing. We have just seen a new description of sub-soil 

low, at Mr. Neilson’s, of Halewood, and which is appli- 
cable for working between the turnep drills. It will loosen 
the soil twenlve inches deep, is drawn by three horses, 


Roor CuLtTurRe. 
Extract from a communication in the Southern Planter. 


] am aware that it is generally supposed, at the South, 
that the same labor and the same expense, will obtain more 
nutriment from an acre of corn, than from an acre of any 
root crop whatever. But such is not the case, here at 
the North. From our soil, that will yield forty bushels 
corn to the acre, we can get from four to five hundred 
bushels of rutabagas, and from three hundred and _ fifty to 
four hundred of carrots, or mangold wurtzel, which, for 
milech cows and voung stock, we consider of great value. 
They have not the fattening qualities, but are considered 
to exceed all kinds of grain in growing flesh. One ad- 
vantage the root culture has over corn is, that it does not 
exhaust the soil so much, as it draws a great proportion of 
its food from the atmosphere ; besides, ratabagas can be 
sown after the other seeds, and harvested after all the other 
crops are secured, and no growth leaves the soil in better 
order for a sueceeding crop. 

The introduction of the root culture into Britain forms 
one of the most important eras in the improvement of 
British husbandry ; and its introduction into our country 
will ultimately prove highly beneficial. And that they can 
be grown south, and in Virginia too, is evident from the 
following which was published in an early volume of the 
“Albany Cultivator”? Mr. W. S. Morton, of Prince 
Edward, in a letter to the Editor, says, “T"hat our soils are 
well adapted to the culture of the rutabaga J have demon- 
strated, tomy own satisfaction, by a successful trial, on a 
modern scale, for a number of years. [| have cultivated 
mangold wurtzel last year on about the fourth of an acre, 
and succeeded to the astonishment of all who saw the 
crop.” 

If the root culture can be made to succeed in Virginia, 
of which I have but little doubt, | should not atall be sur- 
prised to hear that the lands there should double in value 
in the course of a very few years. In fact, I am so well 
convinced of it, that were J to sell the farm I now occupy, 
1 should turn my face to Virginia, and take a /ook at some 
of the now considered worn out lands before | settled 
down again. 

And now, my good natured readers, permit me to re- 
commend, in the culture of either variety of roots, the 
ridge system, which J have adopted, and given in the first 
number and fifth page of the current volume of this journal. 
In this plan the labor and tediousness in the first working 
is much abridged, and can be done by the younger or aged 
hands, and after a little practice, becomes less irksome, and 
not such a tedious job afler all. Try it, and let us hear 
of your success through the columns of this paper. 


U. N. Bement. 
Three Hills Farm, May 18, 1843. 





Goop Errects or Draininc.—At the late annual 
meeting of the Liverpool Agricultural Society, the Presi- 
dent, Lord Stanley, said that he would state one instance 
of the practical returns which might be expected from 
thorough, scientific draining. In 1841 his father was a- 
bout to enclose in the park at Knowsly a tract of about 
80 acres. Of this 80 acres, about 20 were strong clay 
land, with a very retentive sub-soil, and the remaining 60 
he remembered from his boyhood as the favorite haunt of 
snipes and wild ducks, and never saw there anything else. 
In the course of the first year the 60 acres maintained, and 
maintained very poorly during the summer, six horses; 
and on the 20 acres there was a very small crop of very 
poor hay. It was impossible for land to be in a poorer 
condition ; and they would agree with him when he told 
them, that in breaking it up, they had some two or three 
times to dig the plow-horses out of the bog. In 1841 the 
whole of this Jand was thoroughly sub-soiled and drained 

and in 1842, what was not worth 10s an acre the year io 
fore, was in turnips, and on that land they fed off in five 
months, and fattened for the butcher, 80 beasts and 300 
sheep, and afterwards carted into the farm-yard 350 tons 
of turneps. Jn the present year they had a very fair crop 
of barley and oats, which his friend Mr. Henry would be 
very glad to show to any gentleman who felt any curios- 
ity on the subject. Now he did not hesitate to say that 
that land was, at that moment, worth 30s.an acre. The 
outlay upon it for pulling up old fences, thorough drain- 
ing, tiling, and breaking it up, amounted just to 71. 10s. 
per acre, just giving 20s. for every 150s. of outlay, and 
giving to the landlord a permanent interest of 14 per cent. 
on the money laid out on that unpromising ground. It 





and is likely to prove a useful implement. 





happened that in the same year they took into their own 





| [Vol V. 
hands land which had been abandoned by the nan 
perfectly worthless. It was a large field it pkacry : 
acres of very poor sandy soil. It was drained at a nag 
pense of 2/. per statute acre, and in the first year th fel 
off on that land 120 sheep, the remainin part of the 1 
neps being carted to the farm-yard ; and he ventured Hy 
say, that at the expense of 27. per acre, the land was in 


creased in value 10s. peracre to the land! 
the tenant. r 10-00! See 





| Peacn Trees.—The reader will find from the follow 
ing how easy a matter it is to preserve peach trees. He ; 
is a lesson taught by experience, and a very ample ex rh 
rince ; is it not satisfactory and conclusive ? ee 
To the Editors of the Louisville Journal : 
Grass Hitts, Ky. Nov. 10 

Gentlemen :—I recollect seeing a short pieaper8 
some paper, an article about peach trees, recommending 
to cut them down or dig them up, when affected with - 
yellows; this prescription is like cutting the throat of : 
sick animal, fearing lest it should die of the disease if 
the cause of the yellows is removed, and the sick animal 
cured by proper remedies, natural health is restored to 
each. 

The only enemy of the peach, as I believe, j 
whitish worm with a brows heed, about ay toh dal 
quarter long.—Destroy the worm in any way you ma ; 
and the health of the tree is restored. —~ f 

I have some Heath peach trees, obtained from Mr. Wm 
Morton, of Lexington, Ky. now more than 20 years old: 
from neglect they occasionally have had the yellows, but 
destroy their enemy, and the health of the tree is restor- 
ed. Scoop the earth from about the root of the tree, so 
as to form a bow! Sor 9 inches deep; the tree in the cen- 
tre of the bowl to be 18 to 24 inches from the tree - do 
this about the first of September ; let it remain so until 
the first December; then fill the bowl level with wood 
ashes: | have used leached ashes with uniform success: 
I have no doubt that lime will do as well or beiter than 
ashes. By exposing the roots to the sun and air 
pagation of the worm is checked, it gives birds (particular. 
ly a kind of wood-pecker or sap-sucker] a chance to 
peck or pick them out. If the first attempt dues not re- 
lieve the trees, repeat it; search for the worms and des- 
troy them or the tree cannot flourish. My old trees are 
as healthy at this time as young trees can be, and if next 
year be a good year for fruit, they will no doubt yield 
abundantly. Your ob’t serv’t, Lewis Sanpers, 


the pro- 





Fopper ror Mitca Cows.—In December, cows that 
are in milk should not be fed with poor hay ; it is better 
to reserve that till the coldest of the weather, and feed 
them now on something that is more succulent. Husks 
that have been scasonably secured are better fodder, at 
this season, than merchantable hay ; and they give a bet- 
ter taste to the milk. 

Cows that are to give milk through the winter must 
have potatoes or some kind of roots. A little meal and 
water also will be found useful, but it is not advisable to 
feed cows high with any kind of grain. We have not yet 
made experiments enough to determine how much grain 
a cow will bear without injury. We are told that the 
celebrated Oaks cow ate half a peck of meal per day, but 
after a couple of years of such high feeding she fell off 
and became worthless for milk. 

If any of our correspondents have made trials of high 
feeding for a considerable length of time, they will oblige 
us by giving the results. 

Corn tops should be used in the fore part of winter, as 
they are worth more than in the spring.—Y our flat ture 
nips also should be used now, while they are worth some- 
thing. You will not want these to increase the quantity 
of milk in a new milch cow. for she will need something 
to strengthen her and to improve the quality rather than 
to increase the quantity of her milk.—Mass. Ploughman. 





Leaves! Leaves !—Among the many materials which 


may be collected for manure, } . 
the least valuable. » leaves are far from being 


' As soon as old Boreas has shaken 
down the withered foliage, harness up your team, and de 
vote a day or so to hauling in a supply, to be used as lite 
ter for your hogs, sheep, cows, horses and other domestic 
animals, and whose comfort during the winter, is, like 
your own, promoted by the luxury of a warin bed. In 
this way, very important and valuable acquisitions 

be made in a short time, and without an outlay of Pars 





expense.— Maine Cultivator, 
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Domestic REeceEIPTs. 

Apple Bread.—A Frenchman has invented, and prac- 
ticed with great success, a method of making bread with 
common apples, very far superior to potato bread. 

After having boiled one third of peeled apples, he bruis- 
ed them while quite warm into two thirds of flour, inclu- 
ding the proper quantity of yeast, and kneaded the whole 
without water, the juice of the fruit being quite sufficent. 
When the mixture had acquired the consistency of paste, 
he put it into a vessel, in which he allowed it to raise for 
twelve hours. By this process he obtained a very excel- 
lent bread, full of eyes, and extremely palatable and light. 

Curing Meat—The following receipt was brought 
from Ireland about 100 years since, and has been in use 
with general satisfaction ever since ; that is, beef and hams 
cured by this rule are never salt-burnt, but remain juicy 
and tender for almost any length of time :—For a barrel 
or 200 Ibs. of either, take 6 gallons of water, 12 Ibs. of salt, 
4 ounces of saltpetre, 14 gallons of molasses, and 12 lbs. 
of coarse sugar. 

This, when dissolved and mixed cold, makes a brine 
for a barrel, which should be boiled over in June, and 
skimmed, and when cold turned on the beefagain. The 
beef should be handsomely cut in pieces not less than 4 
nor more than 12 lbs ;—rubbed with fine salt, and packed 
close ; then the brine turned on. Hams should lie in this 
brine about three weeks before they are taken out to 
smoke ; or, if a pint of pyroligneous acid be added to the 
brine, smoking may be dispensed with.— Ohio Farm. 

Asthma.—Make a strong solution of salipetre. Dip 
clean paper in the solution until it is well saturated. Dry 
the paper in the sun or by aslow fire. Cut the paper thus 
dried into strips, and burn them in a vessel, so that the 
asthmatic may breathe in, or inhale, as much of the smoke 
as possible. 

Make cigars of the paper, if you choose, and smoke 
them. This is most agreeable method of application. 

Cure for Cough—Take of emulsion of gum an am- 
moniac, 8 02; sirup of balsam tolu, } oz. ; sirup of squills, 
1 oz.; wine of antimony, } oz; paregoric, oz. This is 
known to many by the name of white mixture. Half the 
above quantity is sufficient for one person. Take one 
table spoonful at night, and one in the morning —It has 
cured thousands. 

Wounds of Cattle—The most aggrivated wounds of 
domestic animals are easily cured with a portion of the 
yolk of eggs mixed in the spirit of turpentine. The part 
affected must be bathed several times with the mixture, 
when a perfect cure will be effected in forty eight hours. 





Picxie ror Meat.—The following recipe for a pickle 
for the preservation of meat, was sent to us by a lady of 
this city, by whom it has been used with success for many 
years. It was originally published in the Boston Medi- 
cal and Agricultural Register, for 1807—NVew Haven 
Farm. Gaz. 

“Peacock’s Pickle for Meat.—Admiral Peacock’s 
pickle for meat is preferable to most others when applied 
to family beef, pork or mutton. It is made-thus: Water 
4 gallons: sugar (or molasses,) 14 pound; saltpetre, 2 oz.; 
salt, (the bay or coarsest sort) 6 pounds. Boil all togeth- 
er, and skim, &ce. Then let it cool. The meat being 
placed in a vessel intended to hold it, pour the cold pickle 
on the meat until it is cavered. In that state keep it for 
family use. ‘Ihe beef after lying in the pickle for ten 
weeks, has been found as good as if it had been salted 
only three days, and tender as a chicken. If the meat is 
to be preserved for a considerable time, the pickle must 
be boiled and skimmed once in two months, throwing in 
during the boiling, two ounces of sugar, and a half pound 
of sait. Tinus the same pickle will hoid good for many 
months. This pickle is incomparable for curing hams, 
tongues, and hung beef. When tongues and hung beef are 
taken out of the pickle, cleanse and dry the pieces, then 
put them in paper bags, and hang them in a dry, warm 
place. Some who have tried the method, choose their 
meat salter, and instead of 6, use 8 or 9 pounds of salt. 
In very hot weather, it is necessary before the meat is put 
to the pickle, to rab it well with salt and let it lie one, 
two, or three hours, till the bloody juices run off. Ifthe 
meat, in this case, is the least tainted before it is put to 
the pickle, it will be entirely spoiled in a day’s time, in 
hot weather. Peacock’s pickle is found so valuable that 
no family ought to be without it.” 





Metuop or Curinc Wesrrnausa Hams.—Sprinkle 
your ham with common salt for one day; then wipe it 








dry. Take 1 Ib, brown sugar, } Ib. saltpetre, 4 pint bay 
salt, and 3 pints common salt. Stir these well together 
in an iron pan over the fire till moderate hot. The ham 
to lie in this pickle for three weeks. 





From the Farmer's Monthly Visitor. 
How To MAKE Goop INK. 

Mr. Editor,—Presuming that there are many farmers’ 
bovs preparing to attend the country winter schools, and 
that some of them are as much perplexed to obtain good 
ink as I used to be, when | had to make it of white maple 
bark, or go without, I enclose you the following recipe 
furnished me by the late Doct. John Farmer, which he 
thought was the best he had ever used ; and his testimony 
in its favor is enough to ensure it a trial without any 
other. I have put the prices to the materials; so # ean 
be seen that they are not expensive. 

Blue Nutgalls, 2 oz. cost 10 cts. 
Gum Arabie, loz. “ 4 ets. 
Sulphate of Iron, 1 oz. cost 3 cts. 
Verdigris, } dram, cost 1 ct. 

Pulverize them separately, mix and divide inte four pa- 
pers. Dissolve one of the papers in a gill and a half of 
spring water, and place it by the fire for 24 hours, shaking 
it often, and it will be fit for use. 

All writing ink should be kept in well corked bottles, 
so as not to suffer it to be exposed long to the air until it 
is used for writing, and the inkstand should be stopped 
up when not in use. When it is kept from the air it will 
be very pale when first written with: it will flow from 
the pen readily without clogging it up, and it will strike 
into the paper so that it cannot be easily erased. A.C. 


We have been in the habit of making our Ink for years 
according to the above receipt, and can, therefore, say 
from our own experience, that the receipt is a good one. 
Our practice in making the ink is to add 1 gill of vinegar 
to the above ingredients and pour the requisite quantity 


of water boiling hot over them. The above ingredients 
would make a pint of ink. 


AGRICULTURAL MACHINERY & IMPLEMENTS. 
The subscriber begs leave to assure the public thet he is prepar- 
ed to execute orders for any of his agricultural or other machinery 
or implements with promptness. His machinery is so well known 
that it is unnecessary to describethe varions kinds, but merely an- 
nex Names and prices : 
Portable Saw Mill with 12 ft. carriage, and 24 ft. ways and 








4 ft. saw, $300 
Extra saws forshingles, with 3 pair of head blocks, 125 
Post Morticing Auger, 15 
Bands, 10 
Horse Power of greatstrength, 200 
Corn and Cob Crusher, wt. 600 Ib. 65 
Thrashing Machine, wt. 300 Ib. 75 
Corn Planter. wt. 100 Ib. 25 
Thrashing Machine, wt. 600 Ib. 150 
Grist Mill, 24 ft. cologne stones, 150 

Do. 3 ft. do. 175 
Belts for the same, 15 
Post Auger, wt. 15 lbs. 5 
Tobacco Press complete, portable, 85 
ortable Steam Engine, with portable Saw Mill and cutting 

off Saw, 3500 


Large Sawing and Planing Machine with cutting off saw, or 

cross cutting for arge establishments, 1100 
If made of iron, 3000 
Large Boring and Morticing machine for largeestablishments 150 


Tenoning Machine 200 
Vertical Saw 125 
Small Morticing Machine, suitable for carpenters, 25 


All of which articles are made in the most superior style of work 
manship, of the best materials, and warranted to answer the purpo- 
ses fur which they are intended. It cannot be expected that the 
subscriber can speak of the merits of the above enumerated arti- 
cles within the compass ofan advertisement. Suffice it to say, 


Castings for alikindsofploughs,constantly on hand by the pound 
orton. A liberal discount will be made to country merchants who 
purchase to sel] again. 

Mr. Hussey manufactures hisreaping machines at thisestablish- 
ment. R. B. CHENOWETH 
corner of Front & Ploughman sts. near Baltimorest. Bridge, or No. 
20 Pratt street. Baltimore, mar $1, 1841 


~~ BALTIMORE MARKET, Dec. 11. 
Beef, Balt. mess, 9ial0 =~. Glades, No.1,13a | Cattle.-There 
hesewe ’ 













Do. do. No.1, 64a8 ‘ 2, 9al2 
Do. prime, 5a6 Do. do. 3, 64a |su 
Fork, mess hlali} | Do. Western 2; 7a jeca 
oe eT Leeks Balk, thes ? 

« prime 3al0 1, 64a7 
Do. cargo, Do, do. : 
Bacon, hams, Ba.lb. a Do. Western, 1; 6a7 
Do. middlings,““ a Do. do, 2, 
Do. shoulders,“ a Do. do.bls1, 6ja6} 
Do. asst’, West. 4} (Cheese, easks, 
Do. hams, 4a6 Do. boxes, 
Do. middlings, 3ja4 Do. extra, 


Do. shoulders, Ba 











COTTON— 
Virginia, 63a 8 | Tennessee, Ib. 7 
Upland, $a9| Alabama, Fa8} paid at $1.- 
Louisiana, — 7 a9] Florida, 7a8 $2.50 
North Carolina, 7 a Mississippi 100 Ibs. on the 
LUMBER— hoof as in qual- 
Georgia Flooring 12a15\Joists & Sc’ling,W.P.7al0lity, which is e- 
8. Carolina do —- Yall \Joists& Se’ling,Y.P. Tal to about 
White Pine, pann’) 25a27|Shingles, W. P 50 a $4.75 
Common, _ 20a22\Shingles,ced’r, 3.60a9. But f few 
Select Cullings, 14a16|\Laths, sawed, 1.25a 1.75\head were sold 
Common do 8a10|Laths, split, 50a }.00/at either these 
MOLASSES— extremes, how- 
Havana, Ist qu. gl 17}a20/New Orleans 2taiever, most of 
Fost hye. 26 eg ng Mart be- 
nglis an ugar House. 28a36 |i 
TOBACCO’ ” ; a. 
Common 23a 3}; Yellow, 8 $1.50 to $2.95 
Brown and red, 4 a 5 | Fine yellow, on hoof. 
Ground leaf, 6 a 7 | Virginia, Hogs.-There 
Fine red 63a 8 | Rappahannock, has been quite 
Wrepeery. me * - gw . 3a jan active de- 
or segars, a t. Domingo, 13 all |mand for Li 
Yellow and red, 710! Cuba,” 15-088 wan 


co yng ony, 


PLASTER PARIS— 


oe ad ton cash 3.12a [Ground per bbl. 1.12a {have saiieis 
SUGA cleared — the 
Hay. wh.100Ibs 9a10.50/St. Croix, 100Ibs 7.00a8.00/market, We 
Do. brown a7.50'Brazil, white, a = |note*#’ sale of 
Porto Rico, 6 a7 |Do. brown, 450 very 
New Orleans, _6.a6.75|Lump, Ib. c. this at 
FLOUR—We quote 85 00 
— How. st., from stores, bl. $4.31a4.37 fos The sales 
. City Mills, 4.258 since Friday 
Do. Susquehanna, 4.37a have ruled at 
Rye, first ’ 3.a from $3.62) to 
Corn Meal, kiln dried, per bbl. 2.65 43.26 as in qua- 
Do. per hha. a lity. 
GRAIN— 


Wheat, white, p bu. 98 |Peas, black eye, 50a jchange 
“best Pa. red 95a  (Cloverseed,store $5453 |price of Wood. 
“ord. topri. Md 85a95 |Timothy do 2,a2.25,We quote. the 

















that cach have found numerous purchasers, and proved entirely er. 
tisfactory. The Portable Saw Mill with a 10-horse power engine, 
can cut, with perfect ease, 10,000 feet of Jumber a day, and, if ne- 
cessary, could greatly exceed that quantity. 
GEORGE PAGE, 
West Baltimortgeet, Baltimore, Md. 
MARTINEAU’S IRON HORSE-POWER IMPROVED, 

Made less liable to get out of order, and cheaper to 

repair, and at less cost than any other machine. 

The above cut represents this horse-power, for which the sub- 
scriber is proprietor of the patent-right for Maryland, Delaware 
and the Eastern Shoreof Virginia;and he would most respectfully 
urge upon those wishingto obtain a horse power, toexamine this 
before purchasing elsewhere; forbeauty ,compactnessand durabil- 
ity it hasnever been surpassed. 

Threshing Machines, Wheat Fans. Cultivators, Harrowsand the 
common hand Corn Sheller constantly on hand, and for saleatthe 
lowest prices. 

Agricultura! Implements ofany peculiar model made to order as 
the shorest notice, 








Corn, white, 37a | Fiaxseed,rough st. 1.25 |wholesale 
* yellow Md. 39a40 \Chop’ Rye, 100 Ibs. 1.25 [ces at $4.95 a 
Rye, Pa. a61 |Ship Stuff; bus. 15a {64.50 for Hick- 
Oats, Md. 24025 |Browr Stuff, 12a_—jory ; $3.a $3.33 
ae. 90a95 |Shorts, bushel, 8a_ {for and $2 
WASHED. UNWASHED. 1 
Soasem Saxony and Merino - 
Full Merino, ‘Common, to } blood, ‘ 
3-4 blood do. Pulled, 4; 
1-2 do do 25a 
1-4 and common, . There 
Tub washed, no change in 
FEATHERS—perlb, 28233 Coal since last 
CANDLES— week: wi te 
Mould,common, 9al0 |Sperm, 30231 |from $4.50" to 
Do. choice brands,10} ax, 60265 |$5.50, accord- 
RAISINS —Mal took ak 1.8001. 90]quaity. and the 
=. mente eg 
Havana, 7 a8} Java, Ib. 10 al2 |which it is 

P. Rieos Laguay. 7}a 8 | Rio, 63a8 jused. . 
Me Petaingn, 6 a G}l Triage, 3ia 4} »=The 
Baltimore white, 12a14|North’rn, br’n & yel.3}a4}|week has een 
brown & yell’w 45a54] very still. The 


receipts of Maryland are light, some holders show disposition 
withdraw from the market at present in hopes of ps nh a W. 
quote as before, viz: inferior and common $2.50 a $3 ; middling to 
good $4 a $6; good $6.50 a $8 ; and fine $8 a $12. Ground Leaf 
— - i, a Maite mir re at $4 a Good quality is 
wanted. receipts o io conti light and i 
all that reaches the market sells readily.” ormer pies od 
fully maintained, viz: common to middling $3 a $450; 
$6; fine red and wra Cee a $10 ; fe w $7. ; 

and extra wrappery $11 a $13. Some few hhds. of both 

and Ohio, of the new crop, have reached the market, and 
frome aye samples, and et planters, the b 
is that a larger portion than usual j thered 

of common quality. There is little dethajhewrentn Ae 
sent crop of Maryland will be larger than usual. , We have heard 
of no estimate as to the extent of the crop of Ohio. The inspec- 
tions this week comprise 538 hhds. Maryland; 75 hhds, Ohio; 37 
hhds. Kentucky ; and 57 hhds. Missouri—tota! 707 bhds. 












boas. 
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AMERICAN FARMER 








SITUATION WANTED, AS OVERSEER, 

Upon a Farm, by a young married mas, a native of Scotland— 
he is thoroughly ay ree with the most mee modes _ of 
cro dairy agriculture, and can give sufficient guarantee 
for sag Are re fhm duties with which he may be entrusted— 
A lime addressed to J. C. D. through the Baltimore Post Office will 
be promptly attended to. no 22 3t* 

€#National Intelligencer will insert the above to amouat of one 
dollar, and charge Farmer office. 


A SITUATION IS WANTED AS MANAGER 
Of a Farm, by a single man, who can produce the best recom- 
mendations for his character and skill in all the operations of farm- 
ing—he would be willing to go to any quarter of the country. A 
line addressed to X. Q. eare of the editor of rhe American Farmer, 
Baltimore, will be attended to. de 6 3t* 


GREEN GAGE PLUM. 

The subscriber has in hisassortment of superior Fruits, a very 
fine trce of abeve description, origiuated by himself from the seed, 
pronounced by a competent judge superior to any thing he has 
seen in England. He can furnish them at $1 per tree, of good 
size, smaller ones, 50 cents. Also, a few of the PEACH APRI- 
COT, the best of the apricot family, price 59 cents per tree—and 
his famous GENESEE RASPBERRY, at $10 per 100 plants. 

oc 18 3t JOSEPH HUISLER. 


LIME—LIME. 

The subscriber is now prepared to furnish from his depot at 
the City Block, Baltimore, ALUM STONE LIME of the purest 
description, deiiverable at any point on the Chesapeake bay or its 
teibutaries, at such prices as cannot fail to please. 

He is also prepared to furnish superior building Lime at 25 cents 
per bushel, in hhds. or at $1 per bbl. E. J COOPER, 

aug 30 City Block, Baltimore. 

















A SITUATION AS OVERSEER, 

Js wanted by a single man, who cin produce the highest testi- 
monials of character and ability, and who would be willing to go to 
any part of Maryland or the neighboring states. He could enter 
upon his daties immediately. Apply to S. Sands, at the office of 
the American Farmer. Dec. 6. 3t* 
The Nationa! Intelligencer will please publish this to the amount 
of $1 and charge the American Farmer. 

PORTABLE TUBULAR STEAM GENERATOR. 
The undersigned successors to the late firm of Bentley, Randall & 
Co. are manufacturing, and have constantly on hand a full assort- 
ment of the above Boilers, which within the last few months have 
undergone many improvements: we can now with confidence re- 
commend them for simplicity, strength, durability, economy in fuel, 
time, labor and room, to surpass any other Steam Generator now 
in use. They are equally well adapted to the Agriculturist for 
cooking food for cattle and hogs, the Dyer, Hatter and Tanner for 
heating liquors, to Manufacturers (both Cotton and Woollen) for 
heating their mills, boiling sizing, heating cylinders, &e , to Pork 
Butchers for heating water for scalding hogs and for rendering lard, 
to Tallow Chandlers for melting tallow by circulation of hot water 
(in a jacket,) to Public Houses and Institations for cooking, wash- 
ing and soap making, and for many other purposes for all of which 
they are now in successful operation ; the economy in fuel is almost 
incredible ; we guarantee under all circumstances a saving of two 
thirds, and in many instances fully three fourthsx—numerous certifi- 
cates from the very best of authority can be produced to substanti- 
ate the fact. We had the pleasure of receiving the premium for 
the best Steam Apparatus at tho Agzicul ural Fair held at Govans- 
town in October 1843. 

Manufactory, McCausland’s old Brewery, Holliday st. 
near Pleasant st., Baltimore, Md. 
Dec. 6. tf RANDALL & CO. 





TO FARMERS. 

The subscriber has for sale at his Plaster and Bone Mill oD 
Haghes street, south side of the Basin, GROUND PLASTER, 
GROUND BONES, OYSTEK SHELL & STONE LIME, and 
LEACHED ASHES, all ofthe best quality for agricultural pur- 
poses, and ai prices to suit the times. 

Vesselsloading at his wharf with any of the abovearticles, will 
not be subject tocharges for dockage or wharfage 

fe 23 WM. TREGO, Balfimore. 


CLAIRMONT NURSERY, NEAR BALTIMORE. 
The subscribers respectfully inform their friendsand 
the public that the time for transplanting trecs has near- 
ly arrived, andi: would afford them pleasure to shew 
their extonsive, thrifty and well grown stock of Fruit 
and other TREES and PLANTS. The Ornamental 
Trees are larger and neater than nsual, especieily the BALSA“ 
or SI!.VER FIR, and other EVERGREENS, as also *’ PLU M. 
CHERRY and APRICOK THEES. Of SULROUS ROOTS, 
epi eve | PLANTS, they have nearly all the best 
= a s ARAGUS Plants, and RHUBARB and PIE 
ne dua ‘ood ‘or further particulars we ‘refer persons to our 
rie priced catalogues, Which willbe sent to order gratis. 
fons ordering trees from a distance maz fely »n their orders 
being curerully dug, packed, and forwarded agré#ably to ovder, 
and as miuch to their jaterestas possible. 





SINCLAIR & CORSE, 


Catalogues to be had at the Nursery, oF ot the Store of Robt. Sin- 
blair, jr. & Co. oc 18 10t 








PEACH ‘TREES. 

THE SUBSCRIBER hast been appointed 
by Mr. John Wright, of Wilmington, Del., 
agent for the sale of his celcbrated PEACH 
TREES, and requests orders for the fo!low- 
ing varieties, viz ; Red Cheek Malacatoon ; 
Early Rare Ripe; Troth's Early Red; Early 
York; Lemon Cling Late Heath; Oldmixon; 
— 2 Morris’? White; Ward’s late Free; large late 

— = Rarc Ripe; late ane ae: wane 

; Yel! ipe; Red Rare Ripe ; Reybold’s large Red ; 
Tine, Yate? Bon Peeves’ Favorite ; Rodmans’ Cling ; Ridg 
away’s Yellow Free Health ; Wrights’ Clings; Morris’ Red; Algiers 
winter; also, Apricot grafted on Pcach Stocks. Orders received 


b 
ant. ponety wsewpenatited JOHN ALLEN, City Block. 
N. B. All Fruit wili be warranted to be of the kind ordered. 


novl 3* 












PEACH AND PEAR TREES. 


subscriber is prepared to supply Peach Trees of the choicest 
kinds, surpassed by none is the U, States, and of the earliest to 
the latest kinds, which he is enabled to sell at 15 cts. per tree for 
100 trees, 124 cents per tree, for a larger number, or 20 cts. for a 
less number than 100 ; if packed an extra charge, 

Hecan also supply a few very choice Pear Trees at 50 cts. per 
tree—and in the Fall will be able to furnish any quantity reqnired 
of many kinds. 


Catalogues furnished on applicationat the Farmer office. Entire 
relianse ay be placed on the genuineness of these trees, and of |. 


their being of the choicest kinds. ap 12 8S. SANDS. 


DEVON BULL FOR SALE, 











ee ee soaps eee ve yea Screws, smal] Steam Engives, Turning 


all faults; he is of Mr. Patterson’s st 


portunity of obtaining a bull of another a hey sell peng ony a 
i dolls. Calves of his are vei ne ani- 
7] no 29 8. SANDS. 


able timore at 45 
mals. Apply to 





ROBERT SINCLAIR, Jr. & CO. No. 60 Light st. Baltsmore, | Sands, Farmer office; or the subscriber, 


Offer for sale at reduced prices, 
HARVEST TOOLS, THRESHING MACHINES, &c. 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK FOR 1844, 
Edited by Mrs. Hale and othe’s, the best Magazine of the season, 
grand the greatest circulation of any inthe world.J) It contains 
Line 2.24 Mezzotint Engravings, Colored Fashion Plates, Music, 
and Contric¥tions by the best authors in the United States 
AGREAT INDUCYMENT TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
For every new subscriber senc ng $3, we willsend a copy of the 
DRAWING ROOM ANNUAL “OR 1844, Or, A Gift for Every 
Season. Thisis a quarto annual, con *!™'9g 15 large Engravings 
and 64 pages of Reading Matter, by the mot celebrated Authors, 
or for every new subscriber sending $3, we w'i!l send a copy of 
“GODEY’S CENTRE TABLE ORNAMENT,” OF @ back vol- 
ume of the Lady’s Book ; or the Saturday Courier, Sar.'tday Post, 
or Saturday Museum, 6 months. 
It if to be distinctly understood that the above terms refer only 
to NEW subscribers, or such old ones as may have paid up aut ar- 
rearages, and remit for 1844 in advance. In no other case will 
the premiums be sent. Those whosend at once willbe in time to 
have this valuable work on their centre tables by Christmas. 
We will give thesame premiums that any other publisher may 
offer. 
The price for one year’s sub- 
scription is 
Two copies, 5 | Eleven *‘ 20 
oil Address L. A. GODEY, Publishers’ Hall, Philadelphia. 
REAPING MACHINES, 
HEMP CUTTING MACHINES—MOWING MACHINES— 
CORN SHELLERS & HUSKERS, 
And 
THE CORN AND COB CRUSHER, 





Five copies, $10 
Eight *“ 15 





! 





So highly recommended by C, N. Bement, esq. of Albany. 
Orders for the above machines to be used east of the Mountains, 
should be directed to the subscriber at Baltimore. Orders for those 
to be used in the Mississippi Valley may be directed to JAS. AN- 
DEKSON & CO. Louisville, Kentucky. Farmers are requested to 
send their orders at an early day. se 27 ___OBED HUSSEY. 


JAMES MURRAY’S 
PREMIUM CORN AND COB CRUSHERS. ' 
These already celebrated machines have obtained the premium 
by a fair trial against the other Crushers exhibited at the Fair held 
at Govanstown, Balt. co. Md. Oct. 18th, 19th and 20th, 1843, and 
the increased demand enables the patentee to give further induce- 
ments to purchasers by fitting an extra ee of grinders to each ma- 
chine without extra charge. Prices $29, 30, 35,40, 45. 
ALSO, small MILLS, which received a certificate of merit, for 








’ I have also superior CUTTING BOXES, such as will bear in- 
spection by either farmers or mechanics. 
Also, Horse Powers, Mills, Corn EecVestes te ton : Carry-log 
Any kind of Machine, Model or Mill-work built to order, and all 
mills planned and erected by the subscriber, warranted to o perate 


wepOrders can be left with J. F. Callan, Washington, D. C.; 8. 








= LNo. 30 
__. PRIZE. BULLS. 
The subscriber offers for sale the three full blood Devon Bullsen. 


tered i : 4 
hae Peder at the Baltimore County Agricultural Fair, 19th Oct, 


Richard, 2 years old last S ; 
Marmion, 1 year old last wear ice 60 
Leicester, | year old next month, « 59 


The two first samed Bulls were without competitors, 
judges acting under a By-law of the Society, withheld ths ane 
ams, but mentioned Marinion, especially, very approvingly. The 
last named Bull received a Silver Medal for the best full bred De- 
‘2 sea apha on months and one year. 

i is a well formed Bull, deep rich color, but a little coarse 
about the head, which toa Kishor abo wishes to cross on : 
breed, would be no obj:ction. The two younger Bulls are 
animals. Address JOHN P. E. STANLEY, 

no 15 50 S. Calvert st. Baltimore, 





AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
PIERSON & GREGG, 
Would respectfully return their thanks for the liberal encog 
ment heretofore extended to them, and beg leave to inform the 
public and farmers generally, that they still continue to manufac- 
ture at their shop, corner of Shipley & Water sts. a!l kinds of 
Agricultural Machines and Implements, 

among which is PIERSON & GREGG’S improved 

ENDLESS CHAIN HORSE POWER, 
an article that has been fairly tested, and has given complete satis- 
faction—and for which they received from the Agricultural Society 
of New Castle County, the FIRST PREMIUMat the late exhibi- 
tion. Straw Cutters or Corn-shellers can readily be attached to 
this machine—also, GREGG’S highly iraproved Premium 

STALK, STRAW & HAY CUTTER, 

an article that has recommended itself to all who have tried it~at 
the same place may be had Corn Shelling Machines of the latest 
and most perfect patterns for hand or horse power. 

Farmers and others in want of useful articles, can be furnished 
on the most reasonable terms. 

Wiumineron, Del. Oct. 2, 1843. 

CERTIFICATE. 

The undersigned have purchased and used Pierson & Gregg’s im- 
proved two horse Endless (hain Power Threshing Machine, and 
have been highly satisfied with its performance, both as to the quan- 
tity of work it willdo, and the slight draft or horse power required 
to work it, It also had the advantage of being easily set or start- 
ed, of working with less noise, or Jess jar or actionon the Thresh- 
er, and therefore less likely to throw off the strap or otherwise 
stop or ——— the work, than any machine with which they are 
acquainted. 





he undersigned confidently recommend this threshing machine 
to ihe favorable notice of their brother farmers. 

(Sigzed) Chauncey P. Holcomb, James B. Rogers, John W. 
Andrews, Juhn Platt, Lamborne Pyle, Robt. M*Cabe, Isaac Fredd, 
Maris H. Fredd. no8 


CORN SHELLERS, STRAW CUTTERS, PLOWS, &c. 


ROBT. StNCLAIR JR. & CO. No. 60 Light street, offer for 
sale the following Machinery, &c. all of their own manufacture, 
and warranted to be made inferior to none in this country, viz: 

HAND CORN SHELLERS, 3 sorts, at 15a$17 each. 

Horse power do. 2 do S5ags5 

Cylindrical Straw Cutters, improved construction, at 28 to $75. 

Vegetable Cutters, $20 each. 

HORSE POWERS, 75 to ¢100 each. 

Threshing Machines, 40 to $60 each. 

CORN AND CO» CRUSHERS, warranted to grind 25230 

bushels per hour, $65. “ 

Common Straw Cutters, 5ag12 each.— Also 
¢# SELF-SHARPENING AND COMMON PLOWS—a lar 

and general essortment, 2a$15 each—among which are the H ! 

Side or Level land and Sabsoil Plows, which received the highest 

sium at the late Fairs. 
te a + ie AND MACHINE CASTINGS, by wholesale and 
retail. 
¢# Garden and Farming TOOLS. 

We will also supply orders for Endless Chain Horse Powers, on 
the plan just introduced in this city from Ohio. The plan and sim- 
plicity of these powers justify us in saying that they are a 
improvement on powers of this description. 

ov. 15, 1843. R. SINCLAIR, Jr. & CO. 


s.& T. HUNT’S 
BALTIMORE 


Saddle, Harness and’Trunk Manufactory, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL," : 
No. 127 Ballimore sireet, between Calvert & Light sis, 
NEARLY OPPOSITE THE MUSEUM, 
Where Travelirrs and Merchants can obtain for their own use, OF 
to sell again, the most improved Iron Frame and tron Bound 
RAVELLING TRUNKS, 
made in all their various styles for convenience, durability, &e. 
Atso—MILITARY EQUIPMENTS, 
HAND TRUNKS, CARPET BAGS, SADDLE BAGS, VALI- 
CES, LADIES’ BONNET BOXES, &c. 1 
made in a superior manner. ¢JConstantly on hand, » gener 
assortment 0 
Patent Improved SPRING and other SADDLES, 
In all their variety. rye —_—_ BUGGY, WAGON & 
CART HARNESS, of eve tion. 
GFAny article in their leet of einen made to order to suit the 




















ne JAS. MURRAY, Millwright, Baltimore. 


taste of the purchaser, at the shortest notice and on the met rea- 
sonable terms. uo 








coms wo 8B ae mt 


